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To the AUTHOR of 


REMARKS 


On the Ess ay on 


MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


I NN 


A LETTER from Mr Av1soxn, to 
his Friend in LONDON. 


„If any Man, either from Maric, oz foz 
“ Dftentation of his owne Knowledge, oz foz Ig⸗ 
* nozance, do either xvccrr-wuccer, oz openly ca⸗ 
« lumniate that which either he underſtandeth not, 
* 02 then maliciouſly wzeſketh to his own Senſe, 
« hee (as Auguſtus ſaid by one who had ſpoken 
« evil of him) ſhall find that J have a Tongue alſo 3 
and that ME REMORSURUM PETIT.” 

Mork v's Introduction to Musickx. 


oh 


Printed ſor C. Davis, oppoſite Gray's-Inn Gate, 
Holbarn. 1753. 


To the AUTHOR of 


REMARKS on the Eſſay on 


Musicau ExPRESSION: 


8.15, 


N dition with which you tranſ- 
Fx mitted to me the Remarks 
8 on my Eſſay. I have, in 
return, ſent you a ſhort Defence of my- 
ſelf againſt this virulent, though, I flatter 
myſelf, not formidable, Antagoniſt, 


Ir, after looking over theſe Papers, you 
ſhould think that they may ſerve to recti- 
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(2) 
fy the Judgments of ſuch Perſons as this 
Writer may probalify/ have milled, I de- 


| > you wouldyſend them to the Preſs, 


TE 8 ee 6 
I uusr confeſs, * the Aent 
of my Remarker, I apprehended ſome un- 
due Severity; and, notwithſtanding he 
called himſelf a Gentleman, I had pre- 
pared myſelf for the worſt, My Expec- 
tation has, indeed, been fully anſwered : 
Inſtead of the Gentleman, the Critic, the 
candid Muſician ; his Pamphlet has diſ- 
covered him to be a vain, diſappointed, 
ſnarling Doctor * of the Science. 


Hx begins, I think, with a pretty high- 
flown Compliment upon the Style of my 
Eflay, and fays, that it is writ in a Lan- 
guage not unworthy of our beſt Proſe- 
Nan 1 nay by adds 10. Mane Perſon 

9 * This 2 other Reaſops n may, I think, 
ſafely be concluded, from the Pains he takes to make his 
Readers. underftand that D ſtands for Doctor. See his 


r of Antient 7 Engl 7 Mificiang Rem. p. 52. 
who 


63 


who drew up the Preface to my Concertos 
muſt be capable of giving ſenſible Thoughts 
on other Branches of Muſic. But why 


all this Panegyric? Only to introduce this 
very candid Infinuation, that I am but the 


nominal Author of both one and the other. 


* þ * 


To reply to the Man himſelf, or to 
offer to clear myſelf of this ridiculous 


Charge, I think very much beneath me. 


But I will obſerve to you, that when I had 


determined to publiſh ſome Thoughts on 


the Subject of Muſic, by Way of Preface 
to my laſt Concertos, I found my firſt 
Deſign, of writing Directions to Per form- 
ers only, grew ſo much upon my Hands, 
that I could not reſiſt the Temptation, 
however unequal to the Taſk, of extend- 
ing them alſo to the Practice of Compo- 
ſition. Having thus attempted a Province 
of Writing which was new to me, I 
thought I could not engage in it with too 
much Caution; and, therefore, had. ge- 
coutſe to my learned Friends, by whole 
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(4) 


Advice I was induced to ſeparate that Part 


which related to the Performance of full 
Muſic, and to publiſh the whole together 
afterwards, under the Title of An Eſſay on 
Mufical Expreſfion ; and am proud to em- 
brace this Opportunity of acknowledging 
the generous Countenance which thoſe 
Gentlemen of Integrity and Genius ſhewed 


it. So far, our Critic has wiſely conjec- 


tured, it was the Work of a Junto. 


Bu r to ſpeak of the Eſſay itſelf. The 
Plan it was formed upon was of a ſingular 
Kind. It had nothing to do with the the- 
oretic Principles, and the mere Mechaniſm 
of the Science. It's Aim was widely dif- 
ferent. Intended, indeed, as a critical, 
but yet as a liberal, Examen of this plea- 
ſing Art; according to Rules, not drawn 
from the formal Schools of ſyſtematical 
Profeſſors, but from the School of Nature 
and Good Senſe. 


You will eaſily perceive, that to the 
Execution of ſuch a Plan, nothing was ne- 
ceſſary 
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cefſary but a good Ear, and a Taſte culti- 
vated by frequent hearing of Mufic. It 
was only writing on Harmony, as many 
Men, who never handled a Pencil, have 
written upon Colouring; and as many, 
who never penned a Stanza, have writ- 
ten upan Metre *; and yet, in every 
Age, Writers of this Claſs may be found, 
| whoſe Works are held in as high Eſteem, 
as if they had been compoſed by the moſt 
able practical Profeſſors. 


To give an Inſtance or two (if our 
Critic will pardon the Learning of them); 
there is not, nor perhaps ever was, a ſingle 
Verſe exrant from the Pen of LoN GIN us; 


* The AnBE du Bos, whom the Remarker has deign'd 
to quote, on a Matter that required ſome 'Taſte in Muſic, 
was unfortunately of this Species of Writers, Hear his 
Character from VoLTaiRE's Siecle de Louis XIV. © Tous 
es Artiſtes liſent avec fruit ſes Reflexions ſur la Poeſie, 
la Peinture, et la Muſique. I ne ſavoit pourtant pas 
'* la Mufique, il n'avoit jamais pu faire de vers, et n'avoit 
pas un Tableau. Mais il avoit beaucoup lu, vu, enten- 
'* du, & reflechi.”' | | | 

and 
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and yet his critical Taſte is as univerſally 
allowed, as that of Horace himſelf. 
Though ARISTOTLE may juſtly be ſtiled 
the Father of Criticiſm, -and true Jadg- 
ment ln Pbbrry, yet he certainly did not 


5 excel in Greatneſs or Beauty of Imagina- 


tion, and had but a ſmall Share of the 
poetical Spirit. 


Ix then the Genius of this Sort of Cri- 
ticiſm is univerſally ſuch, that having 
Taſte, not Practice, for it's Object, it is 
directed to improve the Manner, not teach 
the Mechaniſm, of any Science; I ſee no 
Reaſon why a critical Enquirer into the 
Merits of my Eſſay, - ſhould think it 

his Buſineſs firſt. to examine the Merits 
of my muſical Compoſitions. Admit- 
ting thoſe - Compoſitions to be as bad as 
our Doctor would make them, I am 


then but in the Caſe of thoſe Writers 
whom Mr Pope ſomewhere mentions, 


Rules for good Verſe, 5 firſt __ 
_« Pains recite ; 


0 « Then 


* 

1295 

« Then ſhew us what is Phd by what 
< they write. ne A bs | 


ps. 


Bur Mr Pope has f in another Place 
\« Let ſuch teach others gr them- 


<< ſelves excel, 


* And cenſure freely who have written 
de well.“ 


' # © . 


Tx1s our ſage Remarker booked ö 
as an univerſal Axiom, that would iS 
Ibis Purpoſe excellently, and accordingly 
> Þ planted it in his Title-Page, ſuppoſing that 
> If the Poet thought none had a Right to 
> | criticiſe, but ſch:: as were acknowledged to 
t | be good Writers; Fhereas, he meant by 
s Þit only, that Griticifth, from an allowed 
Artiſt, came with additional Force and 
Luſtre ; and ſo undoubtedly it does. Yet, 


n to do my Author Juſtice, he preſently runs 
ts from his Text himſelf; for, in the very 

4th Page, he is of Opinion, that a Perſon 
h would be beſt qualified to write upon this 
6 


8 hee, _ had not only not written 


* . well, 
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1 (8) 
well, but who had not written at all, pro- 
vided only, that this Perſon was a Man of 
Fortune, like his Friend Sir Humphry 
Daſh. If you aſk the Reaſon, he will 
tell you, © that to be {ure Sir Humphrey's 
e large Eſtate would give a Sanction, and 
G « perhaps command a Deference to his 
* Opinion.” A very gentlemanly Re- 
flection truly! | 


Bur why muſt this rich Sir Humpbry 
be the only licenſed Critic? And why 
muſt a Profeſſor, though even of the highe/? 
Rank, not be admitted ? No, he will reply, 
by no Means ; © becauſe, in ſome Reſpect 
* or other, the World will think him inte- 
** reſted in it; and will very eaſily be per- 
** ſuaded, that whatever Degree of Eſteem 
* his Yorks or Abilities may ſtand in their 
* Opinion, yet, that in his own, they are 
e placed much higher.“ 


Tavs, it is evident, that his ſole Ob- 
jection lay againſt the Author of the | 
Eſſay, and not the Eſſay itſelf ; and had ! 


not 


(9) 


not ſet my Name to it, it is more than 


probable the Public would not have been 
favoured with his curious Remarks; and, 
for this Reaſon chiefly, he has been inſti- 
gated to level all his Spleen againit my 
Character, as a Compoſer: Nor has he 
thought it ſufficient to v:/;fy the Work he 
has given me, but he muſt rob me of that 


which he could not hope to vilfy. An 


unparallelled Favour indeed! And, no 


doubt, perſonally intended *. 


I TuINK 


* There is a Malevolence among ſome Profeſſors of 
the harmonic Art, from which no Diſtance of Time or 
Country can ſecure even the moſt deſerving in their own 
Profeſſion. Their Contemporaries they treat as Rivals to 
their Intereſt, and the Works and Characters of thoſe 


that are gone before, they conſider as ObſtruQions to their 
Fame. 


We cannot otherwiſe account for that wilful Ignorance, 


or Affectation in ſome Maſters, who have been weak, or 


rather envious enough, to propagate a ridiculous Notion, 
that CoRELL1 was indebted to another Compoſer for the 
ſetting of his Baſſes. Can any Thing be imagined fo ab- 

C ſurd 


( 10) 
I THINK I have already reduced my 
Antagoniſt's Method of proceeding, to it's 
firſt Principles, viz. to perſonal Pique and 
Reſentment ; and have ſhewn, that had 
he ſacceeded in his malevolent Attempt ;— 
had he proved my Compoſitions as execra- 
ble as ſome that have echoed through Uni- 
verſity Theatres; had he done even this, 
it would ſcarce have affected the Charac- 
ter of my Eſſay. 


IwIIL now endeavour to ſhew, that the 
Compoſitions themſelves, are not quite ſo 
blameable as this muſical Drawcanfir 
would make them. 


His firſt Critique, and, I think, his 


Maſter-piece, contains many circumſtantial, 


ſurd as this Suppoſition ? For the Nature and Method of 
muſical Compoſition is well known to be ſuch, that, who- 
ever this extraordinary Coadjutor of CorELLt may have 
been, theſe ſhallow Defamers might have ſpread their Fal- 
ſities much more conſiſtently, had they attributed the 
Conſtruction of the whole to this wondrous Unknown. 


but 
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but falſe and virulent Remarks on the firſt 
Allegro of theſe Concertos, to which he 
ſuppoſes I would give the Name of Fugue, 
Be it juſt what he pleaſes to call it. I ſhall 
not defend what the Public is already in 
Poſſeſſion of; the Public being the moſt 
proper Judge. I ſhall only here obſerve, 
that our Critic has wilfully, or ignorantly, 
confounded the Terms Fugue and Imita- 
tion, which latter is by no Means ſubject 
to the ſame Laws with the former. 


THERE are many irregular Subjects 
which may often be introduced into mu- 
ſical Compoſitions; and, when any of 
theſe are imitated, or reverſed, a good Ear 
will aſcertain their proper Anſwers, beyond 
any Rules whatever: For the Principles of 
Harmony, which particularly direct the 
Method of anſwering a complete and re- 
cular Subject, would carry the Anſwers of 
many others, of a ſubordinate Kind, into 
an extraneous Modulation. Therefore, ſuch 
Subjects ought only to be imitated, and the 

C 2 Diſtances, 


( 12 ) 
Diſtances, in this Caſe, are no otherwiſe to 
be conſidered, than as they may beſt agree 
with the Mode, or Key, in which they are 
employed, or that which is next to follow ; 
neither is it neceſſary that their Intervals 
ſhould be confined to any flated Progreſ- 


fron, or Order, in their Melody. 


Hap I obſerved the Method of an- 
ſwering the accidental Subjects in this Al- 
legro, as laid down by our Critic in his 
Remarks, they muſt have produced moſt 
ſhocking Effects; which, though this 
Mechanic in Muſic, would, perhaps, have 
approved, yet better Judges might, in Re- 
ality, have imagined I had known no other 
Art than that of the Spruzzarino, * 


BeFore I leave this Part of my Subject, 
J ſhall quote two Authorities; the firſt of 
which, I make no Doubt our Critic will 
acknowledge as authentic, ſince it comes 
from the ſame noble Author, whoſe Trea- 


* See Remarks, p. 5. 


tif 
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tiſe on Harmony he has himſelf, in his 
Poſtſcript, ſo particularly recommended to 
my Peruſal. 


THe ſecond I ſhall venture to produce, 
without the Advantage of ſo conſiderable 
a Sanction ; though, in the Opinion of un- 
prejudiced Men, one of thoſe happy Spirits, 
whoſe Parts and Application will be 
eſteemed, in After-Ages, an Honour, not 


only to his Country, but to the preſent 
Ara of that Art, the Progreſs of which 
he has ſo nobly aſſiſted. 


LoxD ABERCORN, in his Treatiſe on 
Harmony, after ſeveral judicious Remarks 
on the Uſe of Solmiſation, in afliſting the 
young Compoſer how to aſcertain the pro- 
per Anſwers to any regular Fugue, hath 
the following Reflections on the Species 
of Compoſition, which is called Imitation. 


* THERE are many other Kinds of 

e Compoſition, which are often called 
Fugues, though they are properly no 
more 
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more than Jmtations of Fugues, for 
their ſeveral Parts don't ſtrictly pro- 
ceed by the ſame Species of Intervals. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate all the 
Varieties of theſe Initations, which 
have been invented by the Curious ; 
wherefore, we ſhall only take Notice of 
two Sorts of them; the firſt of which 
is ſimply called Imitation, and the other 
is called Fuga in Nomine. 


* ASIMPLE Imitation appears to the 
Eye like a Fugue, it's Parts ſeeming to 
proceed in the ſame Manner, if we on- 
ly confider the Lines and Spaces on 
which they are written, In Zheſe, the 
Anſwer may be made to follow the 
Guide in any Interval; as, of a 2d, zd, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, Sc. But, as in all 
theſe Caſes, the ſeveral Parts do not 
ſtrictly proceed by the ſame Intervals, 
(the Semitones being placed differently 
in one Part, from what they ate in 
*« another) 


1 


te another) they are not properly to be 
te called Fugues, but Imitations only.” * 


Tux other Authority I ſhall bring from 


Mr RamEeav's Principles of Compoſition, 
on the Subject of Deſign, Imitation, &c, 
in Muſic. 


A 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


e Des16N, in Muſic, is, in general, the 


Subject of all that the Compoſer pro- 
poſes ; for a ſkilful Compoſer is to pro- 
poſe to himſelf, a Movement, a Key, or 
Mode, a Melody, and an Harmony, 
agreeable to the Subject he would treat. 
But this Term is to be more particu- 
larly adapted to a certain Melody, which 
he would have predominant in the Con- 
tinuance of a Piece, either for making 
it ſuitable and agreeable to the Senſe of 
the Words, or for Fancy or Taſte; and, 
in that Caſe, it is diſtinguiſhed in De- 
ſign, in Imitation, and in Fugue. 


* Lord Abercorn's Treatiſe on Harmony, p. 87. 


« TMITATION 
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© TMITATION hath no particular Merit 
that deſerves our Attention; it conſiſt- 
ing only by repeating, at Pleaſure, and 
in any of the Parts, a certain Continu- 
ance of Melody, without any other Re- 


gularity. 


© FuGUE, as well as Imitation, conſiſts 
in a certain Continuance of Melody, 
which may be repeated at Pleaſure, and 
in any of the Parts, hut with more Cir- 
cumſpection, according to the following 
Rules. 


* IF, in Imitation, we may repeat the 


Melody of one or more Bars, and even 


cc 
40 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


the Air entirely in one, or in all the 
Parts, and upon - whatever Cords we 
think proper; on the contrary, in 
Fugues, the Melody muſt alternatively 
be heard in the two principal Parts, 
which are the Treble and the Baſs, un- 
leſs, inſtead of the Treble we chuſe 
another Part; and, if the Piece contains 

« many 


(47) 


*© many Parts, it will be more perfect, 


A 


c 


when the Fugue is heard alternatively 
« in each Part. Again, the Chords that 
« muſt be therein uſed, do not depend upon 


* our Choice.” * 


Trvs much may be ſufficient to ſhew, 
that all our Critic's Depth of Learning, on 
the Subject of muſical Compoſition, muſt 
be of ancient Date only, ſince the great- 
eſt of the Moderns, both in Practice and 
Theory, have rendered quite obſolete many 
of thoſe rigid Laws, which only fetter the 
Genius of thoſe who would truly embelliſh 
their Art, 


By depriving the Compoſer of the Li- 
berty of changing, or diverſifying his Sub- 
jet, his Piece, with frequent Repetitions 
of the very ſame Thought, would be ex- 
tremely languid and tedious: Whereas, if 
he relieves his firſt Subject with others, 


* Rameas' Principles of Compoſition, p. 147. 
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and theſe are relative to their Principal, in 
Point of Air; and, with Regard to their 
Imitations, are chiefly conducted by the 
Rules of Modulation; an Allegro of this 
Kind will have infinitely more Spirit and 
Variety, than either the lifeleſs Counter- 
point, or unmeaning Reverſe of throwing 
the Air into one Part only. What the 
Compoſer hath chiefly to obſerve in this 
Conduct betwixt the Extremes, is, a ſpe- 
cial Regard to the chuſing thoſe Subjects 
only, which may naturally be connected, 
as well in their Modulation as Harmony, 
and are capable of preſerving a ſimilar Air 
(or Diſcourſe, if the Critic will admit) to 
the Concluſion of his Piece. 


Tunis Method of introducing the acci- 
dental Subjects, in a muſical Compoſition, 
may be handled like the under Characters 
in a dramatic Performance; which, though 
the Poet intends not that they ſhould ever 

eclipſe his Heroe, or Principal, he will 
nevertheleſs make natural and ſtriking ; 
and 


(19) 
and it often happens, that though they are 


neceſſary to the Support of his Fable, they 
do but juſt appear, and no more is heard 


of them. 


IT is frequent, with the beſt Compo- 
ſers of Church-Muſic, to introduce a new 
Subject at every Change of the Words. 
An Attempt of this Nature, in the inftru- 
mental Way, has given our Critic much 
Offence, which, I ſuppoſe, he has conſi- 
dered as too bold an Innovation upon the 
good old Laws of Harmony : Or did he 
think it an Incroachment on the Privilege 
of vocal Muſic, and that no other ſhould 
preſume to aim at Senſe, or the Expreſſion 


of any Affection of the Mind? 


IN his Reflections, on the Method of 
introducing the Tenor, he makes a ſtrange 
Pother about Muſic in four Parts; when, 
in fact, there is no ſuch Thing. The 
Di ſcords, it is true, will admit of four 
Parts; but, as the Ear cannot reſt on theſe 
alone, therefore, in every Compoſition, 


D 2 they 
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they muſt have their Preparations and Re- 
ſolutions by Concords, which, on that ac- 
count, will have the greateſt Share in the 
Conſtruction of the Harmony; otherwile, 
it cannot be called Muſic: Hence then, 
as it is impoſſible to find any Concord, that 
can admit of more than three different 
Notes; fo, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there can be 
but three Parts in any muſical Compoſi- 
tion, ſince whatever Number may be ad- 
ded to theſe, they are no more than either 
Untſons or Octaves to their Principals. 


I sHALL here take Occaſion to obſerve, 
by Way of Information to my Critic, that 
notwithſtanding a Piece of Muſic is com- 
poſed in four Parts, yet it does not follow 
that every Cord, or every accented Part of 
the Harmony, ſhould, therefore, have four 
Notes, or even three in many Caſes. This 
kind of Fullneſs is not always required, 
becauſe it often happens, that the Tenor, 
or any other Part, being either an Octave 
or Uniſon with the Baſs, or with each 

other, 
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other, will produce a more pleaſing Effect 
than when otherwiſe accompanied. 


ON this Score, however, our Critic has 
arraigned the Taſte of MARCELLO, as 
forming his Choruſſes upon the Uniſons of 
the Solo, or principal Parts; and thence 
prefers, on all Occaſions, the harmonical 
Compoſitions of four Parts; not reflect- 
ing on thoſe Reaſons which the ſenſible 
Compoſer may aſſign for exerting his Ge- 
nius in either of theſe Methods; and 
which MARCELLO very happily has di- 
ſtinguiſhed, in the prodigious Variety of 
Movements that are in the Work of his 
Pſalms. But this pur-blind Critic, though 
he owns his Intimacy with them all, could 
only ſee thoſe which he thought he might 
abuſe, and abuſe merely becauſe they were 
contrary to his groveling Taſte. 


War offers next, is the wonderful 
Streſs he has laid on ſome trifling Diſal- 
lowances :—A mean Kind of Critique on 
the Art of Muſic; as theſe are Errors 

| which 
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which may eſcape the moſt painful Cor- 
rections, and may be found in the Works 
of the moſt accurate Compoſers. I had 
almoſt ſaid, it is more than probable our 
Critic may find them in his own 


«© Unfiniſh'd Things, one knows not 
« what to call, 
© Their Generation's ſo equivocal.” 


IT were, therefore, impoſiible to reta- 
liate his friendly Advice, by any minute 
Survey of ſuch unmeaning Attempts in 
Compoſition. Perhaps too it might prove 
an unneceſſary Taſk, having already ſuf- 
ficiently deſcribed them in the Chapter on 
Modulation ; from which he has tran- 
ſcribed an entire Paragraph, with ſuch Sen- 
ſibility of Reſentment, as makes me ſuſpect 
he was conſcious of ſomewhat he could 
not bear, * 


IN return for this Mortification, it ſeems 
as if he had vowed Revenge, and had de- 


* Sec Ellay, p. 35, and Remarks, p. 37. 
termined 


( 23) 
termined not to allow me, even the very 
firſt Principles of Thorough Baſs. But, 
in the Fury of his Charge, he hath diſ- 
armed himſelf; for, he either does not 
know, or, at leaſt, is unwilling to acknow- 
ledge, that there are many Liberties allow- 
able in muſical Compoſition, as well as in 
other Arts: and eſpecially, in many 
Caſes, that two, or more, perfect Chords of 
the ſame Kind, may not only be diſpenſed 
with for the Sake of ſome remarkable Air 
or Expreſſion in any one Part, but that 
they may even be produced to give a very 
pleaſing Effect from many Parts together. 


Tye Method of initiating Pupils in 
Muſic, into a thorough Knowledge of the 
Rules of Accompanyment, and the various 
Preparations and Reſolutions of Diſcords, 
is neceſſary to explain what is proper to be 
done in this Branch of Art; yet it is not 
ſufficient to ſhew him a// that may be 
done. Nature is flill ſuperior to Art : 


and, as the firſt Principles of all Science 
were 


— , I. _ 
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were primarily deduced from Nature, and 
have been brought, by flow Degrees, to 
their preſent Perfection; ſo, we may natu- 
rally conclude, theſe Improvements may 
yet be carried higher, 


In Muſic, there are expreſs Laws relat- 
ing to Modulation, as well as to Harmony ; 
yet, if all Compoſers indiſcriminately, were 


confined to theſe Laws, we ſhould ſoon 
ſee an End of all Taſte, Spirit, and Va- 
riety in their Compoſitions: And I don't 
know whether, by this Means, we ſhould 
not be deprived of one of the ſtrongeſt 
Efforts of Genius, viz, that of nobly 
over-leaping the too narrow Bounds of 
human Art, * 


Some Beauties yet no Precepts can declare, 
For there's a Happineſs as well as Care. 
Muſic reſembles Poetry, in each 
Are nameleſs Graces which no Methods teach, 
And which a Maſter-hand alone can reach. 
If, where the Rules not far enough extend, 
(Since Rules were made but to promote their End) 
Some lucky Licence anſwers to the full 
Th' Intent propos'd, that Licence is a Rule. 
Ess Ax on CRITICISM. 


To 


( 25) 


| To evince the Truth of this, if it were 
| neceſſary, I could point out Inſtances to 
our Critic, in the Works of many emi- 
nent Compoſers; though not, perhaps, in 
the meagre Productions of thoſe Veterans, 
a Liſt of whom he has given us in his Re- 
marks, who, it ſeems, were ſuch a Set of 
| Deſperados, in their Way, that they ſooner 
would have ſpurned againſt the Image of 
* Saint, than have taken two perfect 
« Chords of one Kind together.” 


Bur to return to my A. B. C. Critic. 


To do him all poſſible Honour, we 
muſt allow him to know which are falſe 
Accompanyments in Muſic, as Bunyan or | 
Quarles may have underſtood what was I 
falſe Grammar in Writing: and, in that | 


Caſe, it is but Juſtice to own he has point- 4 


ed out ſome Faults; but ſuch as his ſingu- | N 

lar good Nature would not ſuffer him to 

perceive might be Faults of the Engraver, 1 
, * | or [ 


(26) 
or ſuch as might eaſily eaſily eſcape the 
Notice of the Compoſer. 


To inſtance one of this Kind will be 
ſufficient, In his firſt Example, he has 
diſcovered a Tritone in the Tenor, and 
loudly exclaimed againſt the Enormity of 
ſuch a Blunder. Whereas, had Truth, 
in Reality, been his Aim, he might have 
naturally ſappoſed, that the Engraver had 
only omitted a Sharp, the placing of which, 
would have removed all his mighty Cauſe 
of Clamour againſt the Falſeneſs of that 
Relation, * 


Bur 1s it not obvious to every one, how 
little converſant ſoever in the Compoſition 
of Mufic, that among ſuch a Multiplicity 
of Buſineſs, which is neceſſary in the Con- 


* Pains, Reading, Study, are their juſt Pretence, 
And all they want is Spirit, Taſte, and Senſe ; 
Comma's and Points they ſet exactly right, 

And *twere a Sin to rob them of their Mite. 
Ey1sTLE to Dr ARBURTHNOT. 


ſtruction 


(27) 
ſtruction of Harmony, ſome Things may 
be over-ſeen, ſome little Characters omit- 
ted, (though of ſignal Conſequence in the 
Work) in Spite of every Endeavour 
to prevent ſuch Miſtakes? But thoſe 
who are only moved with the implacable 
Spirit of IIl- nature, will always either find 
or invent Topics to gratify their malevolent 
Tempers.—Of this happy Claſs, we may 
rank our maſked Annotator, whoſe deter- 
mined Cenſures are, but too glaringly, the 
Ebullitions of a mortified and ſplenetic 
Humour. * | 


E 2 Bor 


* Tous MorLEy (from whom our Critic has 
drawn his muſical Learning, and produced, in his Re- 
marks, that Collection of the old Exgliſß Compoſers, 
whoſe Names he ſuſpects to have ever come to my 
Knowledge) this venerable Author himſelf, was not ex- 
empt from this Tax of Cenſure, or Calumny rather, for 
writing an uſeful Book, and preſuming to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf among his Brethren, Here are his very Words. 
But ſeeing in theſe latter daies and doting age of 


the wozld, there is nothing moze ſubject to calum⸗ 
nit 


" „ 
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Bur to proceed with hit Remarks.— 
In the above firſt Example, the two In- 
ſtances of a Ninth being prepared in the 
Eighth, is a falſe Charge; becauſe he ſup- 
poſes the laſt, and paſſing Note in the 
Baſs to give that Preparation ; whereas, it 
is prepared in the accented Note of the Di- 
viſion, which is a Fifth, and, therefore, an 
allowable Preparation: This he might 
eaſily have perceived, had he reduced that 


„% nie and backbiting then that which is moſt true 
and right; and that, as there be many who will 
enter into the reading my booke foz their inſtruc⸗ 
tion, ſo, J doubt not, but diverſe alſo will 
*« reade it, not ſo much foz any pleaſure oz pꝛofit 
they looke foz in it, as to find ſomething whereat 
fe to repine, oz take occaſion of backbiting; ſuch 


* men J warne, that if in friendſhip they will (ei- 


« ther publickly oz pꝛivately) make mee acquainted 
with any thing in the booke, which either they 
*« like not, 02 under ſtand not: A will not onely be 
«« content to give them a reaſon (and if N cannot, to 
„turn to their opinion) but alſo thinke my ſelfe 
* highly beholding to them. | 


» Preface to Morley's Introduction to Muſicke. 


Diviſion 


| (29) 
Drvifion in the Baſs, to it's fundamental, 


or accented Harm ony. 


THe falſe Reſolution, which he has 
deign'd to correct is this: The Diſcord 
« improperly reſolved, is in the laſt Bar, 
e between the Baſs and the Alto; where 
FP is tied as a Ninth to A, but inſtead of 
** reſolving it into the Eighth, according 
eto the Rule, it riſes to the Third, directly 
** contrary to it.” — © How eaſy to have 
% made it otherwiſe, I need not prove-— ; 
* however, the Directs ſhew it very clear- 
cc ly.” — Shew what ?—That our Doctor 
is not quite ſo wiſe as he thought himſelf : 
for this very Direct would occaſion ́ 
Eighths between the Alto and the ſecond 
Viokn :—A Fault, which, on all Occaſions, 
he is very highly offended with! Beſides, 


A 


I muſt here acquaint him, that the Reſo- 


lution of the Ninth into the Third, and 
Third Minor eſpecially, is, by no Means, 
againſt the Rule, becauſe it is agreeable to 


the Ear: and, furthermore, Lord ABER- 
CORN 
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cok ſaith: © The Ninth is reſolved in 
« a Third, a Sixth, or an Eighth, from 
every one of the Concords it is prepared 
© in, &c.” And, if the Example from 
his favourite Doctor CrorTs will not 
convince him, I doubt he muſt eraſe the 
Doctor's Name from the Liſt of his chaſte 
Engliſh Worthies; for I could direct my 
Critic, in the Anthems of this Author, to 
many Examples of a like Kind with the 
two here annexed. 


As to the Errors of two perfect Chords 
of the ſame Kind, I will confeſs to him, 
that I am ſo hardened a Sinner, on certain 
Occafions, againſt hi John-Trott Laws, 
that I have more than once intentionally 
oftended ; and if he cannot perceive the 
Reaſon, it will ſcarce be worth while to 
inform him. 


Ir may not be amiſs to offer the fol- 
lowing Remark, on the whole of this Ex- 


ample.— The Modulation in a fat Key, it 


18 
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is well known, is vety different from that 
in the ſharp Key; the former being the 
ſame, whether you aſcend or deſcend ; 
whereas, if you aſcend in the latter, the 
Sixth muſt be ſharp, though it is fat in 
deſcending : Hence, the falſe Fifth, and 
even the Tritone, cannot always be avoid- 
ed. It is, therefore, to this Imperfection 
in the Scale of Miſic, you muſt impute the 
C /harp in the Tenor, and the Omiſſion of 
not figuring that Sharp in the Baſi.— And 
this is the Cauſe of our Critic's aſſigning, 
to the above Example, the worſt Singing 
he ever heard. Nevertheleſs, theſe falſe 
Relations are allowable in quick Move- 
ments, and may be found in the very beſt 
Compolitions: But in / Movements, 
where they can neither be accented, nor 
even made paſſing Notes, they are extreme- 
ly diſagreeable ; and it ſeems, indeed, as if 
our Critic had treated this diſſonant Tri- 
tone in a very folemn Way, having, no 
doubt, tried and retried it upon his Harp- 
fichord, till dwelling on the Diſcord might 

ſuffici- 
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ſufficiently raiſe his Spleen for the Buſineſs 
he had undertaken, * , 


EXAMPLE the Second, contains a very 


curious Remark on the Paſſion intended to 


be there expreſſed, — © It is, ſeemingly, 
e like the whimpering and whining of a 


© Boy who dreads a flogging, and goes 


<« unwillingly to School, Sc. — But he has 
done me an Honour in this Place, which 


* No. 1. To this firſt Example in Notes, is added 
another Baſs, to ſhew the accented Harmony in that Part; 
by which it evidently appears, that the /aff Note in the 
Diviſion, or ſuppoſed Baſs, hath no- Sort of Accompany- 
ment in any of the Parts, and, therefore, cannot poſſibly 
be included in the general Harmony. How then can this 
wnaccented, unaccompany d, and fwwift-paſſing Note be ſup- 
poſed to prepare the Diſcord? — Then judge, ye candid 
Compoſers, whether this cavilling Critic might not bluſh 
at ſo unfair a Charge, did he not wear a Maſk to hide his 
Shame ? ; 


The two perfect Fifths in the Tenor, are obviated by 
removing one Note, and the Tritone by adding a Sharp. 


For the other Example, which ſhews the Ninth re- 
ſolved in a Third. See CrorTs's Anthems, vol. i. p. 86. 
PC. 6. and 4 iſt Bar. 
| he 
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he did not intend; for, as I have always 
thought, that the Paſſions might be very 
powerfully expreſſed; as well by inſtru- 
mental Muſic, as by vocal; therefore, in 
my little Attempts that Way, I have ge- 
nerally aimed at ſome peculiar Expreſſion. 
But, it ſeems, our Critic has had Cor- 
rection ſo much in his Head, that he could 
not conceive how the plaintive Stile could 
be otherwiſe deſcribed. Or, perhaps, he 
formed his Judgment of this Paſſage, from 
his own manual Execution of it; and 
then, indeed, I will not diſpute with him, 
but it might whine and whimper, juſt in 
the Manner he deſcribes it. 


Tre Cloſe of his Paragraph, on this 
Head, may be quoted as a Sample of his 
prodigious Sagacity in making Diſcoveries. 
*I ſhall only add, that if the Paſſages had 
© been leſs delicate, the Imitations more 
« juſt, and the Harmony in the Tutti 
* more perfect and complete, it would 
e have been infinitely better Muſic.” — 

F Or, 


( 34 ) 
Or, in other Words, if every Part had 


been good, the whole had been better. — 
A moſt notable Concluſion ! * 


EXAMPLE the Third, where the N:nth 
is prepared in the E:ghth, I acknowledge, 
is ſo far an Overſight, as, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
it offends againſt an eſtabliſhed Rule; and, 
therefore, I ſhould have thought myſelf ob- 
liged to. him for his Remark, had he cor- 


refed with Candor. If that had been the 


Caſe, he might have ſuppoſed this Rule 
was diſpenſed with, for the Sake of the 
Subject which is heard in the two princi- 
pal Parts; and to which that Paſſage in 
the ſecond Violin, wherein is contained 
the Diſallowance, is only an Accompany- 
ment, and there intended not to over- 
power the Effect of the Fugue; and alſo 
to preſerve a ſimilar Air, or Movement 


* No. 2. Contains the Whipping Piece, but is here 
omitted, being only a Matter of Taſte between the Cri- 
tic and his Author: and, perhaps too, it might rather 
ſeem cruel to produce the Rod again, ** however grace- 
fully it may be brandiſhed.” Rem. p. 37. 
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with the upper Part. However, as theſe, 
and many other Liberties, are frequently 
taken by the greateſt Compoſers, 1 ſhall 
produce only one, from that deſervedly ad- 
mired Song, Ombra cara, in Mr HAx- 
DEL's Opera of Radamiſtus : This, you 
may remember, is a very /ow Movement; 
whereas, in the Inſtance which our Critic 
has noted, the Movement is raprd, and, 
conſequently, any diſagreeable Effect that 
might otherwiſe be found from the Diſ- 
allowance, is here loſt in the Flight of it's 
Progreſs. * 


No. z. The Minum G, in the laſt Bar, is F in the 
Concertos, which, no doubt, is the ſame alſo in our Cri- 
tic's Manuſcript: This Circumſtance, trifling as it is, 
may ſerve to convince him that Printers may commit 
Errors in a large Work, as well as in a ſmall one. 


In the third Bar of the ſecond Example, the Muth is 
prepared in the Eighth, which is the accented Note. 


The third of theſe Examples, where the Ninth is pre- 


pared in the Erghth, is taken from a full Anthem of 
Doctor CroerTs's, vol. i. p. 80. PC. 6th and 21ſt Bar. 
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Tre Fourth Example contains a Cri- 
ticiſm, as ſtrange as he hath repreſented 
the Fault to be. His Queſtion is,—** Pray 
« in what Part is the Diſcord? I doubt 
* not but your Anſwer will be, where the 
* Binding is.” And where elſe can it be 
placed? And thus he proceeds,— © Why 
**© then are the Figures 7 and 9 put there? 
* For they manifeſtly make the upper 
© Parts Diſcords ; but then, why are they 
** not reſolved? if the Baſs be a Diicord, the 
*© Second maketh it ſo; and the Seventh moſt 
« certainly is a falſe Accompanyment.” — 
To all this I anſwer, that the 7 and q are 
placed there, becauſe the Baſs ſtands (till. 
For, when the Parts are driving each other, 
and the Baſs keeps it's Note, the Accom- 
panyments, on that Account, muſt often 
be extraneous; and, where the Taſto-Splo, 
or ſtriking of one Key, is not directed, the 
holding Nate ſhould be always completely 
figured: And thence the 7 and 9 may 
frequently be found together. In this 


_ Cale, every Diſcord, out of the common 


Rule 


( 37) 


Rule of Figurate-Deſcant, may be con- 
ſidered as a kind of Appoggiatura, or lean- 
ing Note, where the Diſcord is often 
ſtrongly expreſſed, and the ſucceeding 
Concord but juſt dropped upon the Ear. 
But this is an Innovation againſt the vene- 
rable Fathers of Harmony, and brought 
in by the Laliaus; I am not, therefore, 
ſurprized, that our orthodox Critic hath 
exclaimed ſo violently againſt it. 


Bur there is another Circumſtance at- 
tending this Example, which our Critic 
was not aware of; and, with all his A- 
mazement at the Strangeneſs of this Paſ- 
ſage, he has ſhewn, if poſſible, more Folly 
than Ill-nature, If he does not know, 
that the Work of Melody may alſo be ex- 
erted, and moſt happily too, in the Baſſes 
of muſical Compoſition, I will refer him 
to the Operas of RaMxE Au, where he will 
find theſe Appoggiaturas, and a certain 
Melody, in the Baſs, (peculiar, as yet, in- 
deed, to this Compoſer) giving the fineſt 


Effects that can poſſibly be imagined. 
As 


(38) 

As to his Remark on the thinneſs of 
the Tenor in this Example, he may recol- 
lect what I have ſaid in my Directions to 
Performers, at the Head of theſe Con- 
certos, where it is expreſsly mentioned, 
with the Reaſons there aſſigned, why the 
Tenor is intended throughout the whole of 
that Work, as an Auxiliary, rather than as 
a ſeparate Part. * 


In the Fifth Example, he has mani- 
feſtly over- looked a ſuperior Deſign, which 


* No. 4. Firft Example ſhews the Appoggiatura in the 
Baſs, being the Cauſe of our Critic's Amazement, and 
blundering in this Place. 


The Second ſhews the Harmony independent of the 
 Appoggiatura: And in the Third, the two principal Parts 
are inverted, which proves the Harmony to be juſt. 


You will obſerve, that in the Second and Third Ex- 
amples, there is added a new Tenor. The Reaſon is this, 
The Melod) of this Paſſage in the Baſs, being, in a great 
Meaſure, taken away, a fuller Harmony is ſubſtituted, as 
there is no particular Air which it may over-porver : 
whereas, in the Firſt Example, the Tenor is Uniſon, with 
the Baſs to enforce the Expreſſion of the Appoggiatura, or 
Melody in that Part. 

at 
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at all Events, he would ſacrifice to a ſlaviſh 
Regard of very minute Diſallowances; 
and as he hath particulatly challenged, in 
this Place, my audacious Attempts, both as 
a Compoler and Critic, he muſt pardon 
me, if, therefore, I diſpute his own Pre- 
tenfions in this Caſe. His Allegation is 
this. — © Suppoſe the Queſtion were put 
* to a young Practitioner in Thorough- 
% Baſs, what are the proper Conſequents 
e of G ſharp in the Baſs, with a Seventh 
ce figured to it? Would not his Anſwer 
* be, The G Harp is a plain Indication, 
* that A ſhould be the following Note; 
„ and the Seventh, which is F natural, 
* will expect to find it's Reſolution in E 
« natural?” — To this, I need only ob- 
ſerve, that as the Queſtion is put to a 
Learner, ſo the Anſwer is ſuch as a 
Learner only could give. But if he had 
put the ſame Queſtion to a Maſter, he 
would have ſhewn him, that theſe Reſolu- 
tions may be varied many Ways; and that 
otherwiſe it would be a vain Attempt in 

| the 


640 


the Compoſer to produce Variety in his 
Work, ſeeing every Novice might before- 
hand ſuggeſt, when any particular Chord 


was ſtruck, what next was to follow. 


IN this Example, our Remarker hath 


roundly aſſerted, that the Allegro preceding 


the Adagio, No. 5, is concluded with a 
Full Cadence in D with it's ſharp Third, in 


order, no doubt, to ſhew the bad Effect of 


the ſucceeding Modulation into a flat Key. 
But this is not Fact, the Allegro being 
cloſed in the Fiyth of the Key, and there- 
fore, an imper ect Cadence: which, like 
the Colon in Writing, leaves the Ear in 
Expectation of ſomething to follow; and, 
with Regard to a muſical Compoſition, 
the Modulation, in that Caſe, may deviate 
with greater Freedom from the common 
RC. 


THe 


No. 5. The imperfe# Cadence, which forms the 
Cloſe of the Allegro, is here annexed, to ſhew that our 
Critic miſinformed his Friend, when he ſaid this Allegro 
was concluded by a full Cadence. 1 

o. 
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Tux remaining Examples, 6 and 7, 
make an excellent Cloſe to his critical Re- 
marks: for, whatever Errors they are in- 
tended to ſhew; no Perſon, unacquainted 


with the Movement from whence they are 


taken, can form any juſt Notion about 
them. If they are deſigned as Specimens 
of the Compoſer's Contrivance, the Cri- 
tic has, indeed, acted conſiſtently to the 
laſt; becauſe, if in theſe, and his other 
Examples, he had produced the ſeveral 


No. 6. and 7. convey nothing, fo it was thought need- 
leſs to produce them here again. 


Thus, by the Appearance of theſe maimed Examples 
in Notes, (deſigned, no doubt, by ſuch Scraps, to catch the 
Eye, and exclude the Ear) our notable ProjeQor imagined, 
he had fairly ſubmitted his r-a/2nab/e Critique to the 
Judgment of the Public: But, may not wwe too imagine 
in our Turn, that, as the Principles of Compoſition are 
obvious but to few, he truſted the Multitude would not 
ſee into his flimſy Objections. I have, therefore, thought 
it worth while, not only to clear myſelf of the Injuſtice 
he would have done me, had it been in his Power, but 
alſo to ſhew the Impoſition he would lay on the Art of 
Muſic itfelf, by expoſing his narrow and unexpe- 
rienced Notions in Compoſition, 
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Pieces entire, to which they belong, this 


ingenuous Method might not ſo well have 
anſwered his determined Purpoſe of Cen- 
ſure, Perhaps, he was aware of this ; for, 
notwithſtanding he hath aſſured his Friend, 
that he had not ſcored a/l the Concertos, 


we are not ſworn to believe him ; nor can 


I otherwiſe infer, from the Nature of his 
Remarks, but that his ſole Intention was, 
a ſeeking of Errors; I ſhall, therefore, 
leave him with this frank Confeſſion, 
which I have borrowed from EpicTETvs, 
(which he may alſo call an Afectation of 
Learning, if he pleaſes) that if he were as 
intimate with the Faults of theſe Concertos, 
as I am, he would find a great many 
more. 


Tuos I have gone regularly through 
all the Objections which this doughty An- 
tagoniſt has been pleaſed to raiſe againſt 
theſe Concertos, But ] fancy I ſhall be eafily 
excuſed from taking the ſame Pains with 
his coarſe and wordy Comment on the 
Eſſay 
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Eſſay itſelf, in which, like a true Polemic, 
he has laid down but one Rule or Prin- 
ciple of Writing, namely, to oppoſe, at all 
Events, whatever I had advanced, and to 
pervert every plain Paſſage, which even ſo 
perverted, he had not Talents to confute. 


To give one Inſtance. —The Heat of 
his Rage ſeems to be kindled at the At- 
front which he would inſinuate I have put 
upon the Engliſh Compoſers. And to 
draw their ſevereſt Reſentment upon me, 
he hath alſo as falſely inſinuated that I 
have equally injured the great Original 
which they have imitated, 


Trex xn he produces the following Paſ- 
ſage. — © The Talians ſeem particularly 
<« indebted to the Variety and Invention 
ce of SCARLATTI; and France has pro- 
* duced a RAMEAU, equal, if not ſupe- 
* rior to LuLLY, The Engliſh, as yet, 
indeed, have not been ſo ſucceſsful : but 
** whether this may be owing to any In- 
** feriority in the Original they have choſe 
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ee to imitate, or to a want of Genius, in 


* thoſe that are his Imitators (in diſtin- 
“ guiſhing, perbaps, not the moſt excel- 
lent of his Works) it is not neceſſary 
*© here to determine.” *—This he calls a 
ſaucy Inſinuation. But ſaucy to whom? 
If to his Doctorſhip only, I am entirely 
unconcerned about it. But if to Mr 
Hanper, I would be the firſt to con- 
demn it, and eraſe it from my Eſſay: 
This, however, I believe, none but our 
Critic will ſuſpect; though every one will 
eaſily perceive his Reaſon for quoting and 
perverting it, v/z. to take off the Odium 
from ſuch meagre Compoſers as himſelf, 
and to throw it all upon the Character of 
Mr HANDEL, 


I covLD wiſh to know whence this 
unnatural Conjunction comes, and what 
Mr HANDEL has done, that he deſerves to 
be treated with that Air of Familiarity 
which cur Author puts on, when he calls 


See Ella, p. 54- 
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him his * Brother. Poor Doctor I know 
not what Tables of Affinity or Conſan- 
guinity can prove you even his Couſin- 
German. Is Mr HANDEL an Engliſhman? 
Is his very Name Engliþ? Was his Edu- 
cation Engliſh? Was he not firſt educated 
in the Talian School? Did he not com- 


poſe and direct the Talian Operas here 


many Years? It is true, he has ſince 


deigned to ſtrengthen the Delicacy of the 
Ttalian Air, ſo as to bear the rougher Ac- 


cent of our Language, But to call him, 
on that Account, Brother to ſuch Com- 
poſers as our Doctor, I am perſuaded, is an 
Appellation, that he would reje& with the 
Contempt it deſerves. 


Wirz Reſpe& to my Countrymen, I 
thought I had ſhewn a very high Regard 
to their Genius and Abilities, when I en- 
deavoured to prove, that, by an unpreju- 
diced Intercourſe with the World in ge- 
neral, and by a right Application of their 


See the Remarks, p. 62. 
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own natural Good Senſe, the Engliſh 
might undoubtedly receive, and improve 
thoſe Advantages, which other Nations 
had experienced from a like Conduct; 
and, without which, no diſtin People of 
themſelves, and no Profeſſors in any Art 
whatever, can expect to excel, 


_ NeveRTHELEss, our ſanguine Critic 
has treated this Impartiality, as relinquiſh- 
ing the Merits of my own Countrymen ; 
nor will he be ſatisfied with any Thing 
leſs than a plenary Acknowledgment, that 
they are not only ſuperior to all other Na- 
tions, in their muſical Abilities, but, in all 
former Times, have deſerved the ſame Pre- 
eminence,—Such a Poſition muſt ſurely 
ſeem falſe, and highly abſurd to all Judges, 
who eſteem it a Virtue to be National, but 
not to be Bigotted. 


Bo r it is the indelible Stamp of mean 
and trifling Spirits, to envy and depreciate 
the Talents of thoſe whom they vainly 
ſtrive to rival. —To this we may juſtly im- 
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pute the falſe Odium which ſome have 
endeavoured to throw on this Nation, as an 
Encourager of foreign Artiſts —Can any 
Thing redound more to it's real Glory ? 
Does not this generous Regard to Merit, 
of whatever Country, ſpread the Name 
and Genius of the Engliſb to the moſt 


diſtant Climes, and render them an Honour 
to human Nature? 


Wirz regard to Muſic, had we been 
left to ourſelves, without the leaſt Inter- 


courſe with other Nations, it is hard to ſay 
what might have been the reigning Taſte. 
If we may judge from the high Claims of 
| thoſe Profeſſors, who contemptuouſly re- 
ject all foreign Improvements, I am afraid 
we ſhould have had no great Cauſe to boaſt 
of any ſuperior Excellence. 


YET, perhaps, I may be miſtaken ; had 
this been the Caſe, it is not improbable 
but (as the Names of HANDEL, BonoN- 
CINI, GEMINIANI, Fe. had then never 
been heard of) our Doctor would have 


reigned 
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reigned, at preſent, ſupreme over our mu- 
ſical Kingdom, and proved his hereditary 
Right by a lineal Deſcent from his Great 


Fore- Father Doctor BuLL, * 
Having 


The following Extract from the Faſfi Oxon will, I 
apprehend, entertain the Reader; as at once giving him a 
Character of this famous Doctor, and an Idea of the 
Taſte of that Sort of Muſic, which our Remarker ſo 
highly applauds. Joun Burr, (that Prodigy of a 
* Man, See Remarks on the Eſſay, p. 54.) who had prac- 
ce tiſed the Faculty of Muſic for 14 Veare, was then ad- 
c mitted Bachelor of Muſic.— This Perſon, who had a 
« moſt prodigious Hand on the Organ, and was famous 
% throughout the religious World, for his Church Muſic, 
„(the Words of ſome of which are extant} had been 
cc trained up under an excellent Maſter, named BLI TR“ 
« MAN, Organiſt of Queen Er1zazeTH's Chapel, who 
« died much lamented in 1591. This BLiTHMaN, per- 
“ ceiving that he had a natural Geny to the Faculty, 
«© ſpared neither Time nor Labour to advance it to the 
« utmoſt. So that, in ſhort Time, he being more than 
« Maſter of it, which he ſhewed by his moſt admirable 
'* Compoſitions, played and ſung in many Churches be- 
« yond the Seas, as well as at Home, he took Occaſion to 
go incognito into France and Germany. At length, 
% hearing of a famous Muſician, belonging to a certain 
« Cathedral, (at St Omer's, as I have heard) he applied 
„ himſelf as a Novice to him, to learn ſomething of his 
| Faculty 
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Having placed our Doctor on his $97] 
Throne in this ideal Kingdom, I very re- 47 
ſpectfully take my Leave of him.— But, —_—_ 7 
in a Sentence or two more, I will beg 2911 
Leave to deliver my Sentiments of Mr 1 
HanDEr, which, I am ſure will contra- dif 
dict nothing I have ſaid in my Eſſay; and, 
I flatter myſelf, will be aſſented to by the 
rational Part of our muſical Judges. 
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« Faculty, and to ſee and admire his Works. This Mu- 8 
« fician, after ſome Diſcourſe had paſſed between them, : Os 
% conducted BuLL to a Yefry, or Muſic School, joining al 1 
to the Cathedral, and ſhewed to him a Le/on or Song | 
* of Forty Parts and then made a vaunting Challenge 
to any Perſon in the World to add one more Part to 
e them, ſuppoſing it to be ſo compleat and full, that it ” 8 
« was impoſſible for any Mortal to correct, or add to it. i Hl 
« BuLL, thereupon, deſiring the Uſe of Ink and ruled 1 
« Paper, (ſuch as we call muſical Paper) prayed the Mu- ON 
« fician to lock him up in the ſaid School for 2 or 3 i 
« Hours; which being done, not without great Diſdain | 
„% by the Muſician, Bu LL, in that Time, or leſs, added 
% Forty more Parts to the ſaid Leſſen or Song. The Mu- 
« fician, thereupon, being called in, he viewed it, tried 
| H it, 
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Mr HAanDEL is in Muſic, what his 
own DRYDEN was in Poetry; nervous, 
exalted, and harmonious ; but voluminous, 
and, conſequently, not always correct. 
Their Abilities equal to every Thing; 
their Execution frequently inferior. Born 
with Genius capable of ſoaring the boldeſt 
Flights; they have ſometimes, to ſuit the 
vitiated Taſte of the Age they lived in, 
deſcended to the loweſt. Vet, as both their 


Excellencies are infinitely more numerous 
than their Deficiencies, ſo both their Cha- 


«© it, and retried it. At length he burſt out into a great 
« Ectaſy, and ſwore by the Great God, that he that ad- 
« ded thoſe Forty Parts, muſt either be the Devil, or Dr 
« Bull, &c.” —But, which of theſe eminent Perſonages 
had the greateſt Share in this wonderful Performance, 
we are not able to determine, ſeeing it hath periſhed in 
the Wreck of Time, from which, not even all its four- 
ſcore Parts could defend it. Nevertheleſs, the Fame of 
theſe great muſical Deeds hath lived in the Records of 
Parnaſſus, and, no doubt but our Critic, by his Vicinity 
to that happy Manſion, hath already in View, the diſtant 
Eminence of being enrolled among thoſe Chiefs who 
have done ſuch Wonders, 
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raters will devolve to lateſt Poſterity, not 
as Models of PerfeQtion, yet glorious 


Examples of thoſe amazing Powers that 


actuate the human Soul. 


J am, 
SIR, 


: Your moſt humble Servant, 
Newcaſtle, Feb, 


22, 1753. | 
CHARLES AVISON. 


POSTSCRIPT 


F Shall here give the Remark of a 
Friend. 


* You have ſpoken of Ariſtotle, p. 6. 

* as of one who did not hold an eminent 
* Rank amongſt the Sons of Apollo, but 
re played a Sort of Second Repieno in that 
« Concert, T am ſomewhat afraid, leaſt 
H 2 « you 
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cc you ſhould offend certain Academics, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


who, upon this Occaſion, may let fly at 
you a Syllogiſm in Barbara, or Bocardo, 
and attack you with Authorities, I 
would therefore adviſe you to add, that 
Cicero and Quintilian repreſent Ariſtotle 
as one of the moſt ingenious, elegant, 
and polite Writers, which affords a fa- 
vourable Preſumption, that his Verſes 
cannot be bad; and yet, on the other 
Hand, who more eloquent than Cicero, 
whoſe Verſes are certainly of the Fa- 
mily of the Mediocres? It is alſo to be 
obſerved, that this Philoſopher exerciſed 


* his Talents in the poetic Way, com- 


cc 
ec 
ec 
cc 
cc 
ec 
cc 
cc 


oy 


poſed a Scholium, or Hymn, ſome Di- 
ſtichs, Cc. and is commended, as a 
good Poet, by Julius Scaliger, Daniel 
Heinſius, and Rapin, The firſt of theſe 
Critics went ſo far as to affirm, that he 
was in no Reſpect inferior to Pindar. 
But for this partial Determination of 
Scaliger, when he went to the Elyfan 
Fields, 
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% The Lyrics all againſt him roſe, 

* And Pindar pull d bim by the Noſe. 

* LET us then rather be favourable, 
*© than ſevere in our Judgment upon this 
% Great Genius, and leave his poetical 
** Merits ambiguous, till they be decided 
** by your Antagoni/t, when he ſhall find 
* himſelf able and willing to ſettle this 


% Counter-Point, and to diſcuſs the Pre 
and the Con.“ 


You may thus read, in p. 6. 


Trnoven Ariſtotle may juſtly be ſtyled 
the Father of Criticiſm and true Judg- 
ment in Poetry, and though he was him- 
ſelf a Compoſer of Verſes, yet he holds 
not the ſame Rank amongſt the Poets as 
amongſt the Critics. 
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Erratum, In the 5th Page, Line 13, read them inflead of it. 
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CHARACTER of the General Work. 


Contained in Eight Volumes in Folio, and 
publiſhed at Venice, under the following 
Title, Eſtro Poetico- Armonico, Parafraſi 
ſopra Salmi, Poeſia di GIROLAMO As- 
AN IO GIUSTINIANI, Mujica di BE- 
NEDETTO MARCELLO Patrizi Veniti 
Venezia, 1726. 


HE Pſalms of MARCELTo are not 

only extremely elegant and enter- 
taining in the Chamber, but will be found 
highly uſeful in our Churches, being finely 
conducted between the too florid and ſpi- 
ritleſs Manner, and happily calculated for 
the real Solemnity or the Cathedral Service; 
yet are they every where fraught with the 


moſt natural, though uncommon Airs, and 


accompanied with that perfect Harmony 
and Fuſtneſs of Expreſſion, which, with a 
pathetic Execution, muſt ſtrike every Ear 
with Pleaſure, and the moſt experienced 
with Admiration, 


BUT, as this incomparable Work is in 


very few Hands, and not to be procured 
[ from 
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from abroad without Delay and. Inconve- 
nience.— As it is alſo printed in Wood 
Characters, and very intricate, or at leaſt 
troubleſome to read, many diſtinguiſhed 
Strokes in the Compoſition, by that means, 
eſcaping the Performer, not accuſtomed to 
thoſe Characters.— And as, from an inti- 
mate Acquaintance with all it's numerous 
Beauties, ſome material Improvements 
may be expected both in the Practice and 
Compoſition of Muſic, it was, therefore, 
imagined, that nothing would be more 
likely to advance the Progreſs of that de- 
lightful Art, than the circulating a fair and 


perfect Impreſſion of ſo noble and exten- 


five a Performance. 


IT is worthy of Obſervation, that ma- 
ny excellent Pieces, now performed in our 
Cathedrals, have been ſelected from the 
Compoſitions of foreign Maſters ; which is 
ſufficient to point out the proper Method 
of adapting theſe Pſalms to the Engliſb 
Verfion; and, it may reaſonably be ex- 
pected, that ſuch an employ will afford 
great Pleaſure and Improvement to thoſe 

who 


who are thus particularly engaged in in- 
veſtigating the Beauties of this Compoſer. 


THIS Work will alſo be of fingular 
Uſe to the Organiſts of Parochial Churches; 
many of whom, in various Parts of Eng- 
land as well as in the Capital, ſeem riſing 
into Character, and no Doubt with their 
Abilities, a due Attention to the Style and 
Harmony of Marcello may produce a finer 
Taſte and Method both in their Compo- 
ſitions and extempore Performances. 
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BOOKS printed for CHARLES Davis, 
I, Collection of the State Papers of John Thurlve, 
Eſq; Secretary, firſt to the Council of State, and 
afterwards to the Two ProteQtors, Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell, Containing authentic Memorials of the Eng- 
liſh Affairs, from the Year 1638, to the Reſtoration of 
King Carles the Second. Publiſhed from the Originals, 
formerly in the Library of John Lord Somers, Lord High 
Chancellor of Exgland; and ſince, in that of Sir Jeep 
Jehll, Knt. late Maſter of the Rolls. Including alſo, 
a conſiderable Number of original Letters and Papers, 
communicated by his Grace the Archbiſhop of Canter 
bury, from the Library at Lambeth, the Rip ht Hon. the 
Earl of Shelburn, and other Hands. The whole digeſted 
into an exact Order of Time. To which is prefixed, 


the Life of Mr Tharl/oe, with a compleat Index to each 


Volume. By Thomas Birch, M. A. F. R. 8. In Seven 
Volumes Folio. 


II. The Works of Geoffry Chaucer, compared with the 
former Editions, and many valuable MSS. out of which 
three Tales are added, which were never before printed. 
By John Urry, Student of Chrift-Church, Oxon. deceaſed. 
Together with a Gloflary, by a Student of the ſome 
College. To the whole is prefixed, the Author's Life, 
newly written, and a Preface, giving an Account of this 
Edition. In One Volume Folio. 


III. The Temple of the Muſes; or, the Principal 
Hiſtories of fabulous Antiquity, repreſented in Sixty 
Sculptures; deſigned and engraved by Bernard Picart, 
Le Romain, and other celebrated Maſters. With Expli- 
cations and Remarks, which diſcover the true Meaning of 
the Fables, and their Foundation in Hiſtory, In Ong 
Volume Folio. 
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BOOKS printed for CHARLES Davis, 
I, Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe, 

A Eſq; Secretary, firſt to the Council of State, and 
afterwards to the Two Protectors, Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell, Containing authentic Memorials of the Eng- 
lib Affairs, from the Year 1638, to the Reſtoration of 
King Charles the Second. Publiſhed from the Originals, 
formerly in the Library of John Lord Somers, Lord High 
Chancellor of Exgland; and fince, in that of Sir Jeſeph 
Jehll, Knt. late Maſter of the Rolls. Including alſo, 
a conſiderable Number of original Letters and Papers, 
communicated by his Grace the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, from the Library at Lambeth, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Shelburn, and other Hands. The whole digeſted 
into an exact Order of Time. To which is prefixed, 
the Life of Mr Thurloe, with a compleat Index to each 


Volume. By Thomas Birch, M. A. F. R. 8. In Seven 
Volumes Folio. 


II. The Works of Geoffry Chaucer, compared with the 


former Editions, and many valuable MSS. out of which 


three Tales are added, which were never before printed. 
By John Urry, Student of Chrift-Church, Oxon. deceaſed. 
Together with a Gloſſary, by a Student of the ſame 
College. To the whole is prefixed, the Author's Life, 
newly written, and a Preface, giving an Account of this 
Edition. In One Volume Folio. | 


III. The Temple of the Muſes; or, the Principal 
Hiſtories of fabulous Antiquity, repreſented in Sixty 
Sculptures; deſigned and engraved by Bernard Picart, 
Le Romain, and other celebrated Maſters, With Expli- 
cations and Remarks, which diſcover the true Meaning of 
the Fables, and their Foundation in Hiſtory, In Ong 
Volume Folio. 
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